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val spirit of fervor — that pure faith in 
divine things, in place of our shallow 
hypocrisy and infidelity. In the old 
time the painter considered his office to 
be that of a spiritual teacher, hence 
the words of Bnfifalmacco, a pupil of 
Giotto : — " "We painters occupy our- 
selves entirely in tracing saints on the 
walls and on the altars in order tliat 
by this means men, to the great despite 
of the demons, may be more drawn to 
virtue and piety." At the same time 
the painters established a confraterni- 
ty and held meetings "to offer up 
thanks and praises to God." 

Since these early times art has im- 
proved in outward show, but has 
grown hollow within. As the apparel 
of the body became more goi'geous the 
ornaments of the soul were suffered to 
tarnish and grow dim. "We have the 
lamps most beautifully polished, but 
they contain no oil. And religious art 
has become like a " whited sepulchre." 

The great lesson that we moderns 
learn from the early men is truth of 
aim. Beyond this we may not safely 
go with them. If we attempt to fol- 
low further we become false to the 
first principle. It does not follow that 
because we love their work we must 
follow their modes of expression. As 



soon as we do this we become slaves 
to error, — our aim is no longer for 
truth, and we shall be following in the 
path of those who cannot see or feel for 
themselves. 

Our work ought not to look any- 
thing like early art. "We do not live 
under the same circumstances as those 
early men. "We cannot honestly paint 
the kind of subjects that they did ; 
for we have no belief in the 
superstitions which actuated them. 
Of all varieties of affectation, this 
is the most easily seen through by any 
one who thinks at all in the matter, 
and for this reason the works of 
Overbeck and Ary Sheffer and a host 
of other misguided entliusiasts of later 
times will stand to the world as long 
as they last monuments of hypocrisy. 
" Every painter ought to paint what 
he himself loves, not what others have 
loved ; if his mind be pure and sweetly 
toned, what he loves wiU be lovely ; if 
otherwise, no example can guide his 
selectionno precept govern his baud." 
Let each one use his own faculties and 



" Througli tUe blue Immense, 

Strike out, all swimmers ! CUng not in the way 
Of one another, so to sink ; but learn 
The strong man's impulse, catch the fresh'ning 
spray." 
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Bieestadt's "Kooky Moitntains." 

Mr. Bierstadt's much talked-of pic- 
ture of Kocky Mountain Scenery, after 
having been shown for one evening to 
a few invited guests, and, then, 
snatched away to Boston where it was 
the object during several weeks of an 
almost unprecedented furore, has at 
last been unveiled to the long expect- 
ing New York public. It is at present 
going through the ceremonies of ex- 
hibition and puffery preparatory to 
being engraved, which have now 
become settled by prescription, and 
with which all New Yorkers are 
thoroughly familiar ; the upholsterer 
has done his work, the tin lorgnettes 
and the magnifying glass have been 
duly provided, the puff-disinterested 
has been written, printed on the sheet 
of letter-paper that etiquette pre- 
scribes, and distributed, and the gen- 



tleman-in-waiting stands ready, at all 
hours, to enter in his subscription- 
book the names of those who desire to 
add this combined result of Mr. 
Bierstadt's genius and Mr. Smillie's 
talent, to their plethoric portfolios. 

"We have no desire to satirize what, 
no doubt, has been found, by experience, 
to be the best way of managing the 
business of selling pictures. But, still, 
when we see this vast machinery of 
advertisement and puffery put in mo- 
tion, and on an equally ponderous scale 
for all sorts of pictures, good, bad and 
indifferent, we cannot help contrasting 
the new way with the old, and wishing 
that we had a man strong enough to 
draw the world to him and make it 
seek him out, instead of there being 
need of all this apparatus to force the 
world to look at what it would often 
never seek of its own will. When the 
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people of Florence poured out of their 
houses with joyous cries — so joyous in- 
deed, that, ever since that day, the street 
is called the Joyful Quarter — to see Oim- 
abaie's Madonna, then for the first time 
uncovered, the furore was occasioned, 
not by an elaborate series of prelimi- 
nary pufis but, by the picture itself, 
which, to the Florentines of that age, 
appeared little less than divine. Our 
artists are unwiUing to trust their 
works to the popular verdict. They 
have no faith in the judgments of the 
masses, but, they have a most un- 
bounded faith in its gullibility. They 
have learned that by the assistance of 
well-adjusted 'draperies, innumerable 
tin tubes, nicely printed critical-de- 
scriptive sheets of letter-paper — the 
public can be made to see no difference 
between "Final Harvests," "Rocky 
Mountains," " Niagaras," and "Marie 
Antoinettes Leaving Judgment-halls." 
That is, they think they have learned 
it ; but, we advise them, in a spirit of 
the sincerest friendship, to trust less 
and less to the ignorance of the public, 
to put as little faith as possible in 
machinery, and to bend all their ener- 
gies to painting good pictures that 
people must admire, whether they will 
or no. 

In justice to Mr. Bierstadt, we must 
say, that we do not intend these re- 
marks to apply to the exhibition of his 
pictures more than to any other. 
There has been puffery, there has been 
management, there have been devices 
to rouse and stimulate public curiosity 
in his case but, although great praise 
would be due to the artist who should 
refuse to have his name associated 
with such proceedings — yet, as things 
are arranged just now, there is no 
more blame attaches to Mr. Bierstadt 
for his connivance in this system — if 
connivance there were — than to Mr. 
Church, Mr. Palmer, Mr. Lang or Mr. 
Oertel who, with as many others as 
were able, have done the same thing. 
Our remarks are aimed at the system 
itself, which we think has reached the 
rank of an organized nuisance, and we 
call upon all artists who wish to ele- 
vate their profession above that of the 
showman, to help us abate it. 

Without any puffery, and with only 
the advertisement in the public jour- 
nals absolutely necessary to inform 



people where they could see the pic- 
ture, this work of Mr. Bierstadt's 
would undoubtedly have attracted a 
good deal of attention. It professes 
to give a faithful report of the scenery 
of a part of our country about which 
we know little or nothing. It trans- 
ports us from the tamer scenery of our 
hills and meadows to a land of gigantic 
mountains, glacier fields, cascades and 
virgin forests. On entering this re- 
gion, we leave behind us all that we 
know of civilization, and set foot on 
those enchanted plains where the In- 
dian yet lives in pristine simplicity, 
hunting, fishing and worshipping in 
the narrow verge to which the cruel 
rigor of the whites has pushed him. 
So great a charm have mere grandeur 
of landscape, apart from all human as^ 
sociations, and the word "the West" 
— to the mass of our people, especially 
to the young, that this pictm-e must 
inevitably have been run after and 
praised, even if, instead of being a 
reasonably good piece of work, as it is, 
it had been as bad as one of Cole's or 
Durand's mastei-pieces. 

Mr. Bierstadt has shown a greater 
power of filling a large canvas with 
interesting matter than any man we 
have yet had. In this respect, he is 
very far superior to Mr. Church, who 
never knows what to do with Ms fore- 
ground, and, so, generally contrives 
not to have any. But, as far as the 
mere mechanical art of laying on color 
is concerned, Mr. Church is far more 
dexterous. He could not, perha,ps, 
have made his mountains look as high 
as Bierstadt's, but, they would not 
have showed the marks of the brush so 
unpleasantly. It would have been all 
well enough, if the marks of the brush 
had, by dexterous handling, been made 
to stand for scarp and fissure, crag and 
cranny, but, as it is, we have only too 
little geology and too much bristle. 
Still, there is no doubt that we do get 
an impression of very high mountains 
from this picture, and, if tho detail is 
far less satisfactory than might be 
wished, we will hope that study and 
labor will add this excellence in tnrc 
to works of this artist yet to be paint- 
ed. Ve would rather, as a promise, 
have his ability to represent mountain 
hight, and wait for the details which 
time and work and knowledge can add 
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to that, than to have another man's 
elaborate detail and more dexterous 
work, without the sense of liight, 
which no labor nor skill can ever help 
a man to attain, if he have it not by 
nature. 

But, when the best has been said, we 
must still regard this work as imma- 
ture, and on too pretentious a scale. 
The ambition of our young artists is 
leading them to attempt impossibilities. 
They attack in holiday mood, what 
should only be approached as serious 
and weighty enteriirises. What a 
giant like Turner only undertook after 
years of toil that seems to us almost 
superhuman, these young men paint 
with a want of preparation, of study, 
of experience, and an easy nonchalance, 
the result of which, if it satisfies them 
shows a shallowness very bad to con- 
template, and if it should satisfy us 
would show that we have studied na- 
ture to very little purpose, and art to as 
little. 

Twenty times the study that the ar- 
tist has given to this picture, — study 
represented by actual sketches, built 
upon a previous ten years, at least, of 
absorbing toil given to various branches 
of his art, would not have justified him 
in attempting to fill so large a canvas 
in such a way that the poet, the natu- 
ralist and the geologist might have 
taken large pleasure from ii And, 
even if he knew all that Turner knew, 
he could have put upon a canvas one 
sixth as lai-ge, enough to have brought 
Dhe world to his doors. We have one 
man in this country, — John Henry 
Hill, — who can paint a mountain as we 
believe no other man living can paint 
one ; but, he can do it as well on a 
hand-breadth of paper, as on a canvas 
the size of a house. The Creator of 
the mountain can paint it on the disk 
of the retina, and the artist to whom 
He communicates a portion of His 
creative, poetic power, knows small 
and great only as relative terms. We 
wish, heartily, that our young men 
would not be so greedy for money or 
as eager for notice as to make them 
exhibit the immature work of their 
hands with the facility which is getting 
to be so common ; and we wish, more- 
over, that they would believe that the 
maturity of their power can be as well 
proved by a small work as by a large 
one. 



The best part of this picture is the 
episode of Indian Life in the fore- 
ground. It is very interesting and 
very valuable. It is a subject not 
beyond the artist's powers, carefully 
and faithfully painted from actual 
sketches, or, directly from the objects 
themselves. 

Oeopset's "Oobfe Castle." 

Corfe Castle is a village in Dorset- 
shire, England, of no interest or 
importance to anybody in tlie world 
but to its own inhabitants and tlie tax- 
gatherer. A little, dull Englioh 
hamlet with two streets and not quite 
two thousand inhabitants'; houses 
built of stone and covered with tiles; 
a church with a good tower ; a parish 
school, where the children learn their 
catechisms, and as little else as possi- 
ble; no newspaper, no library, — 
nothing? Yes; the castle, from which 
the village takes its name ; a pictu- 
resque ruin, which, we suppose, drew 
the artist off the beaten track to fix it 
on his canvas, or in his sketch-book. 
The castle has played its part in English 
history, and seen notable events. It 
was in the forest-park that surrounded 
it, that in the year 979, or thereabouts, 
young Edward of England, called, from 
his innocence and tragic death, the 
Martyr, was hunting, when he left his 
companions to ride to the castle, and 
visit his little half-brother Ethelred, 
who, with his mother — ^Edward's cruel 
and ambitious step-mother — lived 
there, nursing, in her dark heart, plans 
to get the throne for Ijer son. Every 
child remembers, how she came forth 
smiling, to meet her royal child-guest, 
and how her attendants, doing her 
wicked will, stabbed him in the back 
even while he was drinking from tlie 
cup which he had taken from her 
hands; and how, faint from loss of 
blood, he was dragged at the heels of 
his frightened liorse, across the bridge 
that spans the moat, and found by his 
companions in the tangled thicket 
where he had crawled and died. 
There stands the bridge in Mr. Crop- 
sey's picture, as it is to-day, and the 
same, doubtless that more than eight 
centuries ago, witnessed tiie bloodiest 
deed that had been done among tlie 
English people since first they caine 
into the land of Britain. 
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And, later, this same castle wit- 
nessed other memorable scenes ; for 
Lady Bankes stoutly defended it for 
six weeks against Chai-les I ; and in 
1645 Fairfax dismantled it, and left it 
in tlie state in which we see it now. 
To a student of English historj', 
then, this landscape must possess con- 
siderable interest, and we are glad to 
see so faithful a picture of a place of 
which we have often read. But, we 
wish it could have fallen into other 
hands than those of Mr. Oropsey, be- 
cause his sense of color is so defective 
or, — for there is nothing negative 
about it — so positively bad, that we 
look at his pictures with great unwil- 
lingness. There are few of our artists 
who could compose a better landscape 
than this one, or treat it with more 
truth to the facts of the situation ; the 
drawing of the castle and houses, and 
the general perspective is excellent, 
but. the execution of the whole is so 
coarse and daubed, and the want of 
feeling for all that is delicate and 
tender so grievously prominent, that 
these merits pass for much less than 
they really are. And, to crown all, 
we have to bear, if we will insist on 
studying the picture, the infliction of 
a chord of color — if color it can be 
called — which is utterly shocking. 
We are sometimes tempted to doubt, 
when we see such a performance, 
whether the artist ever painted a 
stroke out of doors ; whether the blue 
of the sky, the beryl of the water, the 
dolphin tints of the sunset, the pearly 
iridescence of sunrise — whether flow- 
ers and gems, and birds and shells, and 
all the sweet and noble colors of na- 



ture, must not give actual physical 
pain to one who can, wilfully, sit down 
before a scene like this, and see the 
face of nature so daubed with clay and 
brick-dust as he has shown it, here. 
Is this all that he has brought us from 
England? Can iier landscapes, which 
yielded such wealth of subject to the 
mind of Turner, do no more for him ? 
If so, better not to paint at all ? 

Eor, even if the color could be foi-giv- 
en, which we cannot do though others 
may — there is the same insensibility to 
the beauties of form; — as there is no 
gradation of tints, but only the raw, 
earth-born hues, in as violent contrast 
as clod can bear to clod, so there is 
no thoughtful or instinctive arrange- 
ment of lines or curves ; no truth of 
detail, anywhere, from the huge 
blackberry leaves in the foreground, 
out of all proportion, to the trees, that 
never grew, nor could have grown ; 
nothing, in short, hut the clumsiest 
daubing in of conventional forms that 
have done duty in the old school- so 
long they have earned a right, the 
artist seems to think, to do him duty 
to the end. 

"We protest against such pictures as 
this. We heartily wish the day were 
come — but, will it ever come? — when 
people would refuse to look at them, 
much less consent to buy them ; when 
the press would have the grace to be 
silent, if it could not speak the honest 
trnth about them; and the artist, 
discouraged, would turn to some em- 
ployment that would earn him bread 
without the necessity of inflicting 
unmerited pain on his fellow crea- 
tures. 



